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LABOR CLARION. 
NEE Meee CTR OPER AEE I i eS 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


Roll 
Tickets 


|| 4&\||| With UNION LABEL for 
| || Admission Tickets, Hat Checks, Etc. 
2000 on Roll, Numbered Consecutively. 


We Print the “Labor Clarion.” 


We Originate Souvenirs, Folders, Cards. 
Society and Commercial Printing of all kinds. 
Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted Silk and Satin Banners. 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges. 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia. 
All Union Made. 
Patronize Home Industry. 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 Below 5th 
Phones Home J 1966 Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


Friday, May 6, 1910. 


SECOND WEEK 


34th Anniversary Sales 


During the first week of the “34th Anniversary Sales” the 


tremendous patronage proved that the public has thorough con- 
fidence in Hale’s “Good Goods,” and appreciates the sterling quality 


of the Anniversary Items. 


Next Week 


Will be even a greater one for exceptional offerings in many 
lines. Do not fail to take advantage of our “Anniversary” prices. 
Watch Sunday’s “Call” and “Examiner,” and the “Oakland Tri- 


bune” for next week’s announcements. 


GOOD GooDsS 


Market and Sixth Streets San Francisco 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


AXEL LUNDGREN, Manager. 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water.. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


LABOR GLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council and the California State Federation of Labor. 


Vol. IX. 


AN OPEN FORUM. 

The Labor Temple recently opened in New 
York City by the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor has proven itself to be one of 
the most successful things ever undertaken by 
the department. The first meeting was held on 
Sunday afternoon, April 10th, and was attended 
by about four hundred men. An address was 
given by Frank Morrison secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The temple is open 
every night in the week for a meeting of some 
sort, and during the first week the attendance 
increased from night to night until, before the 
week was out, the capacity of the building was 
taxed to its utmost. Practically every night since 
then the building has been crowded, three-fourths 
of the audience each night being men, although 
on each Sunday afternoon a men’s mass meeting 
is held, when there is a discussion of social and 
economic problems. 

Some of the speakers and the topics already 
discussed are as follows: “The Problem of the 
Immigrant,” by Congressman William 5S. Ben- 
net; “The Spirit of Neighborliness,” by Jacob A. 
Riis, the well known author of “How the Other 
llalf Lives”; “The Conservation of National Re- 
sources,” by Norman Hapgood, of “Collier’s 
\Veekly”; “The Industrial Revolution and the 
Times,” by Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the 
Institute for Social Service; “Social Progress and 
foreign Missions,” by E. D, Soper, a world tray- 
cers “Women and the Industrial Situation,” by 
iva MacDonald Valesh, general secretary of the 
\\oman’s Committee on Industrial Problems; 
“\Vhat Kind of a God Does the Bible Present,” 
by W. W. White, president of the Bible Teachers’ 
lraining School of New York; “Socialism and 
the Church.” by the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

\t the opening forum on Tuesday nights, the 
most vital questions that concern workingmen 
we being discussed. All sides of these questions 

» presented. The exponents of socialism will 
present their arguments for the economic system 
which they advocate. In all fairness, other topics 
are presented to the audiences, but in every case 
1 opportunity is given for discussion. It is hoped 
that out of these discussions there will at least 
come a sense of respect for the man who may 
hold theories contrary to one’s own; for how- 
ever we may disagree in our economic beliefs, it 

quite possible that our opponents may be 
thoroughly sincere and they should at least be 
ziven credit for their sincerity. 

it is the object of the Department of Church 
vid Labor in this Labor Temple to demonstrate 
what the church may do in a practical way in the 
discussion of vital human problems, and to create 

sentiment in favor of better conditions for the 
“workers, and als@ to fight aggressively in every 
\ay possible to secure these conditions. Con- 
ducted upon a non-sectarian and non-partisan 
basis, there is no reason why Catholic, Jew and 
l'rotestant, and all others who believe in the 
wplift of the people, may not co-operate in this 
‘terprise. And this is precisely what is coming 

pass in the New York Labor Temple. It is 
confidently hoped that out of it there will de- 
\lop similar centers in other cities. 
-@.- 

Your real influence is measured by your treat- 
Ment ef yourself. First find the man in your- 
sell if you will inspire manliness in others. Like 
‘ets like the world over.”—Alcott. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


The Case of Samuel Gompers 


In last week’s issue we printed an excerpt 
from an irate correspondent to the effect that 
labor leaders are rogues and that “Gompers 
is no exception.” We treated the remark 
truthfully and vigorously, and it is one that 
is occasionally made by the critic of the trade 
union. 

If there is one thing that the members of 
organized labor are proud of, it is the honesty 
of purpose and the unassailable integrity of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. In the thick of the 
contest all these long years, with the lime- 
light searching for the least deviation from 
the narrow and straight path, he has been 
recognized, both in and out of the labor move- 
ment, as a man actuated by the highest prin- 
Not only that, his abilities have been 
freely placed at the disposal of his associates. 
Whether an editorial expression was needed, 
or a speech in defense of attack on the trade 
union or human liberty, the short yet powerful 
figure of the A. F. of L. leader could be 
depended upon to cross swords with any op- 
ponent and prove his worth. 

Here is a case of a man leading an army of 
several million people, if we count in the 
women and children, who are just as interested 
as those who are the breadwinners. It takes 
a keen intellect, a grasp on men and things, 
and more attributes than can be described in 
a short article, to do justice to such a position. 
Samuel Gompers possesses these qualifica- 
tions. 

Men frequently differ as to policy. They 
disagree, and exercise their likes and dislikes. 
This will probably continue indefinitely. But 
when a man stands up for what he believes to 
be right, and does so ably and consistently, 
the abuse of his detractors counts for very 
little. 

There is no other field of endeavor where a 
man of the Gompers’ stamp would not receive 
more substantial financial compensation. To 
give one’s whole time and keep the finger on 
the pulse of the large interests, usually com- 
mands recognition in a worldly sense. Mr. 
Gompers receives a good salary, but, compared 
to the opportunities in the bustmess world, 


ciples. 


the sum is small. 

Time and again have offers been made to 
the A. F. of L. official to embark in other en- 
terprises. He has been offered Government 
positions—all to be politely but firmly refused. 

And yet, in spite of all this, we hear the 
craven word at times because of inherent dis- 
trust in human nature, or because of dissatis- 
faction at the inability to agree with all that 
may be advanced. Give sterling worth its due. 


No. 12 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


The Danger of Stock Buying in Life Insurance 
Companies. 


To the People. Letter No. 44. 

One of the present-day evils which should be 
exposed is the methods used in the selling of 
stock of new life insurance companies. 

A common practice is to put out the stock of 
a new company at, say 150 per cent, or a 50 per 
cent premium, the shares being often in small 
amounts like $10, sold to middle-class people for 
$15. Then when sales have continued for a 
month or two, the price is raised by the pro- 
moters to 160 per cent, or more; after a few 
months more to 200 or 300 per cent, and so on, 
giving the public a false idea of the true value of 
the stock. Usually fabulous estimates are put 
forth as to its future value. 

Well-informed insurance men _ characterize 
these transactions as a legal form of bunco game, 
and know that nine-tenths of the life companies 
started on this plan the past few years will re- 
sult in loss to their stockholders. Already sev- 
eral have reinsured to protect their policyholders, 
but with a loss to stockholders and others are far 
on the way to disruption. Another feature of 
stock sales which seems highly immoral is that 
frequently the promoters get as much as 20 per 
cent, 25 per cent, or even higher commission for 
effecting the sale, leaving the capital of the com- 
pany impaired at the beginning of life. Compare 
this commission with that paid to a regular stock- 
broker, which is often as low as one-eighth of 
1 per cent. 

Publicity of this subject of life companies stock 
sales would prevent many of the evils, and all 
money paid for stock should be treated as a 
trust fund, also that any commission on sales 
should be paid separately, either by the pro- 
moters of the company or by the purchasers of 
the stock, and should not be deducted from the 
capital stock of the company. The first request 
of life insurance is absolute safety. A life com- 
pany with its capital stock impaired has not an 
absolute safe future for stockholders, and when 
compelled to reinsure its policyholders for their 
safety, often means a total loss to the stock- 
holders. 

Much has been said and heard recently about 
the evils of stock selling and the alarming extent 
to which it has attained, as evidenced by the 
drastic resolution passed by the recent conven- 
tion of insurance commissioners on the subject, 
and many have wondered by what means the 
stock sellers have so hypnotized the public as to 
make them give up so much money for such un- 
certain value. 

As a matter of fact, the total dividends to 
stockholders in 1907 upon an aggregate capitali- 
zation of $10,389,000 for all the companies report- 
ing to the New York department in that year, 
was only $741,585, or a little over 7 per cent. 
And these are among the oldest, the best known 
and most successful companies in the world. 

The total capitalization of the 156 companies in 
1907, according to the “Spectator” figures, was 
$26,452,000, and the dividends to stockholders 
amounted to only $1,137,918 or a little over 4 
per cent. 

The stock peddling concerns and their pro- 
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moters argue that their schemes are bound to be 
immensely profitable, because of the supposed 
tremendous gains realized by some of the earlier 
companies, and it is true that the stock of a few 
companies have proved good investments, but 
the alleged gains in these cases are usually ex- 
aggerations, but these earlier ventures do not 
apply to new companies of the present day. 

The promoters who cite these instances of suc- 
cess fail to state that for every case in which 
life insurance stock has proved profitable, a score 
or more cases might be cited in which the in- 
vestment involved a severe loss instead of a gain. 

Several companies organized within the past 
few years have, it is true, been paying a moderate 
dividend to stockholders, but it is certain in the 
majority of cases that no dividend has been 
earned. It is obvious that more has been earned 
when the surplus funds contributed by the stock- 
holders have been depleted or the capital im- 
paired, a condition not at all uncommon. 

As a matter of fact, 22 stock companies or- 
ganized since 1900 have gone out of existence, 
but under the operation of the legal reserve law, 
the policyholders of the retired companies were 
protected by reinsurance in other companies. But 
in the case of the stockholders, there was in 
every instance a partial and, nearly always, a 
total loss of funds invested by them, including as 
a rule a large contribution to surplus in addition 
to par value of stock purchased. 

A well-informed writer in the New York “Com- 
mercial” a short time ago said that 13 new com- 
panies have yet so small a margin of surplus on 
hand in excess of capital stock as to render small 
the probability of speedy future returns to stock- 
holders. 

Several existing companies have found it ex- 
pedient recently to reduce their liabilities by can- 
celling a portion of their capital stock, the shares 
cancelled representing an absolute loss to the 
stockholders. 

Mr. George B. Gerau of Los Angeles does not 
seem to be familiar to the future danger of re- 
stricting the operation of the Protective Union 
Labor Insurance Company to members of organ- 
ized labor as stockholders. He may not know 
that at least 200 companies which began busi- 
ness on the stock basis in the early days of Amer- 
ican life insurance retired from business, gen- 
erally by reinsurance, but with a total loss to 
stockholders of all they had invested. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it would be well 
for members of organized labor to investigate 
thoroughly the alluring prospective of the Pro- 
tective Union Labor Insurance Company, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Geo. B. Gerau. 

—————_@___—__-—_ 


Orpheum. 

The Orpheum program for next week is most 
inviting. Miss Helen Grantley will be the head- 
line attraction in an ambitious offering called 
“The Agitator.” Eddie Leonard and Mabel Rus- 
sell will introduce a new-singing and dancing 
creation entitled “At Home Again.” James Har- 
rigan, “The Tramp Juggler,” lately one of the 
biggest hits on the New York vaudeville stage, 
will appear after a lengthy absence. The Olli- 
votti Troubadours are splendid musicians, and 
play the violin and guitar. Next week will be 
the last of The Avon Comedy Four, The Three 
Sisters Klos, John McCloskey, and of the great 
baseball comedy hit, “Swat Milligan.” A par- 
ticularly interesting series of motion pictures will 
terminate the bill. 

———_@_____—_- 

“Why are you so sad?” “My wife has been 
ordered to the country for three months.” “I 
understand.” “No you don’t; she won’t go.” 


————_@____—__ 
Teacher: “Jimmy, you look very pale this 
morning. Are you ill?’ Jimmy: “No, ma’am. 


Ma washed my face this morning herself.” 


LABOR CLARION. 


Senator La Follette has been invited by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor to address a public 
meeting on “The Game Big Business Is Playing 
Upon the Country.” 

Benjamin D. Magruder, former Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, died on April 21st at 
Chicago at the age of seventy-two. Judge Ma- 
gruder delivered the Supreme Court decision 
against the Chicago “anarchists” in 1886. He was 
distinguished also for his anti-trust decisions. 


An extraordinary disclosure of land monopoly 
in California was made by the Los Angeles “Ex- 
aminer” in its issue of March 27th last. Only 
thirty-five owners, it appears, hold one-seventh 
of all the area of this great State. Their hold- 
ings range from 20,000 acres to 14,500,000 each. 
Holdings of 100,000, 200,000 and 400,000 acres 
appear in the list between those extremes. This 
disclosure is only a sample of the land monopoly 
that prevails, not only in California but through- 
out the west and also in the east. An adequate 
system of land taxation will materially change 
the habit of fencing in the earth’s surface. 


Commissioner-General D. J. Keefe overruled 
the local office and ordered the deportation of 
some Hindus illegally landed. This is good news, 
but it would be better still were they all kept out 
of the country, for they are simply used by the 
big corporations and then cast aside on the pub- 
lic as soon as their temporary employment is 
completed. These Hindus are, perhaps, the worst 
type of Asiatic immigrants, for they possess none 
of the few virtues of their compatriots from the 
same continent. 


Sacramento bakers received an increase in 
wage of $2 a week, commencing with May Ist. 
The employers stated that they paid the money 
because they couldn’t help it, and that they ex- 
pect there will be a further increase asked in the 
future. There is nothing like being cheerful pes- 
simists. 


The longshoremen of Portland were in trouble 
with their employers, or, to put it more correctly, 
the employers had trouble with the men. On 
April 23d a foreman ordered three men to get 
trucks from a mill for use on the dock. They 
searched diligently, but were unable to find any 
trucks. The foreman made some insulting re- 
marks about the failure, failing to give the ade- 
quate reason consideration, and ordered the men 
discharged. The outcome was that the men re- 
belled against the unreasonable discrimination 
against three of their number, and now the fore- 
man who was responsible for the trouble isn’t 
occupying his old position. 


The movement in America to reduce the hours 
of toil for women who are compelled to work in 
shops and factories is being duplicated in Europe. 
In Germany a law has just taken effect prohibit- 
ing the employment of women at night, and day 
work must not exceed ten hours, to be performed 
between the hours of 6 a. m. and 8 p. m. In 
France it will be unlawful after June 30th to com- 
pel seamstresses to work at night, and the new 
act is to be applied to other branches of industry. 
In Denmark, Belgium and other countries, simi- 
lar laws are being agitated, and the trade union- 
ists declare it is the only way in which the 
sweating system can be effectively abolished. 


The United Mine Workers of America con- 
templates the establishment of a newspaper to 
be printed in Italian for circulation in Pennsyl- 
vania, principally. It is thought that the slight 
interest taken in the organization by many for- 
eigners is on account of inability to read the 
English language. A journal they can read will 
likely result in a desire to affiliate with a trade 
union whose object is the universal advancement. 


Friday, May 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Hee! 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars 


Bell Brand Union-Made 
COLLARS in popular 
shapes at two for 25c. 
SHIRTS made right 
here in San Francisco 
by Union Labor. You 
can patronize home 
industry and Union La- 
bor, good assortment of 
shirts at $1.00 and $1.50 


JOHNSTON'S. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


916 MARKET STREET 
Directly Opposite 5th 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 
For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


ell 


al UNION HADE 
OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


“Other Things 
Being Equal, 


‘Give Home Industry 
The Preference.” 
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LABOR CLARION. 


The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


NATURALIZATION HINTS. 

{In the issue of April 15th we printed a con- 
tribution forwarded by County Clerk H. I. Mul- 
crevy describing the correct methods of obtain- 
ing first and second papers when one desires to 
be naturalized. Further information in this con- 
nection, written by Mr. Mulcrevy, will prove in- 
teresting.—Editor.] 

The Following Questions will be Asked You by 
the Clerk, to be Answered Under Oath. 

1. What is your full name? Where do you 
live? 

2. What do you do for a living? 

3, Where were you born, what month, what 
day, what year? 

4, When did you come to the United States? 

5. What country did you come from? 

6. At what port did you land in the United 
States? 

7. Name of vessel you came on? 

8. Give the date of your first paper. 

9. Are you married? What is your wife’s 
name? 

10. Where was your wife born? 

11. Where does your wife now live? 

12. How many children have you? 

13. Give each of their names, date and place 
of birth of each, and place where they now live. 

14. Do you believe in organized government? 

15. Are you a member of any society that is 
opposed to organized or good government? 

16. Are you a polygamist or do you believe 
in polygamy? 

17. Are you attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States? 

18. Is it your intention to live permanently in 
the United States? 

19. Do you speak the English language? 

20. Have you lived five years in the United 
States? 

21. Have you lived in this State one year? 

This completes your application for your sec- 
ond paper, and costs you $4, which is all the 
money you will have to pay. 

You must now wait ninety days before you 
can get your second paper. 

When the ninety days are up, the clerk of the 
court will mail you a notice to come before some 
judge for your last examination. 

You must be sure to bring your first two wit- 
nesses along, for if you bring new witnesses you 
will have to wait ninety days longer for your 
second paper, as the law requires all witnesses 
to be posted in the clerk’s office ninety days be- 
fore they can testify. 

If you cannot get your witnesses to come into 
court and testify for you at the final hearing on 
your petition for naturalization, the clerk will, if 
you ask him to, issue subpoenas for the wit- 
nesses and compel them to come. 

The judge will ask you many questions about 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

For the purpose of informing you so you can 
answer these questions this article is written. 

If you will study carefully what is said in the 
following paragraphs, it will make it easy for 
you to answer all questions asked you. 

And it is sincerely hoped it will give you a good 
understanding of the principles underlying the 
Government of the United States, and what it 
means to be a citizen, 

What has so far been said is all that any per- 
son whose first paper was taken out under the old 
law, or before September 27, 1906, need know 
about taking out papers. 


What You Should Learn Before You Come Be- 
fore the Judge for Your Last Examination. 
That this Government is not governed by a 


king or emperor, but is ruled by the people them- 
selves. 

That this is a Constitutional Government, made 
by the people and controlled by the people. 

That the head of the Government is the Presi- 
dent. 

That the President is elected by electors who 
are chosen by the votes of the people every four 
years. 

That this is a republic, and not an empire or 
kingdom. 

That what we mean by the Constitution of the 
Onited States is a written paper. 

That it was written by the men who first 
founded the Government of the United States. 

These men embodied in this written paper the 
foundation principles for carrying on the Govern- 
ment. It is called the Constitution of the United 
State. What we mean when we swear to sup- 
port the Constitution and laws of the United 
States is, that we believe in this written paper, 
and in the principles it contains, and in the laws 
and regulations made in accordance to it. 


That it is the most precious possession we have, 
and that we will keep it, and defend it, and obey 
it, even at the cost of life itself. 

The Constitution of the United States is the 
foundation of all the laws of the United States, 
and the laws of all the States must comply with it. 

The Constitution says how our laws shall be 
made and who shall make them. 

The Constitution tells us who shall say if the 
Acts of Congress agree with the Constitution or 
not. 

The Constitution declares how our laws shall 
be enforced and who shall enforce them. 

The Constitution declares that we shall have as 
chief magistrate of the Government, a President. 


That the President shall be elected by the votes 
of the citizens of the United States, through 
electors, and shall hold his office for four years. 

The Constitution declares that we shall have 
a certain number of men to make laws for the 
United States. That a part of these men shall 
be elected by the vote of the people of the dif- 
ferent States, every two years, and sent to Wash- 
ington to represent the people in making laws. 
These men are called members of the lower 
house of Congress, or Representatives. 

The other part of this certain number of men 
are chosen by the legislatures of the different 
States (two men from each State). They are 
called United States Senators, or members of the 
upper house of Congress, and are chosen for six 
years. 

The Senators constitute the upper house of 
Congress. 

The Representatives constitute the lower house 
of Congress. 

Together these two houses make the Congress 
of the United States. 

They meet in Washington and make laws for 
the whole of the United States. 

Each State has a larger or smaller number of 
Congressmen according to its population. 

The Constitution makes provision for courts 
to examine the laws made by Congress and by 
other law-making bodies. The highest court is 
called the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It declares by its decision whether a law is just 
and right or not, and in conformity with the 
Constitution; whatever that court says is final. 

The courts stand between the people and the 
law-makers to prevent the enforcement of laws 
which have not been made in accordance with 
the principles of the Constitution, which is the 
fundamental law of the United States. 

The judges of the courts are the guardians of 
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the constitutional rights of the citizens of the 
United States and should have the most profound 
respect of all good and lawful men. 

The Constitution gives into the hands of the 
President the power to enforce the laws. 

The President is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States. : 

The judges of the Supreme Court are appointed 
by him and hold their offices as long as they 
live, or during good behavior. 

Most other officers of the National Govern- 
ment are appointed by the President. 

Laws passed by Congress must be signed by 
him before they actually become laws. 

In order that all of this may be done, it is first 
required by the Constitution that the votes of the 
citizens may be cast at elections held under the 
laws of the Nation and State. 

The Capital City of the United States is Washi- 
ington, District of Columbia. 

The President of the United States lives in 
Washington. : 

What is the name of the President of the 
United States? 

The Supreme Court of the United States is held 
in Washington. 

The Congress of the United States, which is 
composed of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, meets in Washington. 

The laws of the United States are made by 
Congress in Washington. 

This country is called the United States be- 
cause it is made up of certain territory or com- 
munities called States. 

There are forty-six States, which are united 
under the National Government at Washington. 

-—- +—____-@__. -—- —-- 


“You haven’t told me what you think of my 
new hat,” said a young lady to an acquaintance. 
“Why not be friends a little longer, dearie?” 
was the equivocal response. 


Charles Lyons 


London Tailor 


719 Market Street, near 3rast. 


AN D 


1432 FILLMORE STREET 


Suits to Order.........$22.50 and up 
Trousers 5.00 “ “ 


22 50 “6 
Establi-hed Thirty-five Years 


4] Carries the largest stock of wool- 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 
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TUTHILL DECISION IS REVERSED. 

The infamous decision of Judge Tuthill in the 
Woman’s Ten Hour Law, was reversed on April 
21st by the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

The court’s ruling is of national importance to 
the laboring people on account of similar litiga- 
tion pending in other States. 

Justice Vickers dissented from the opinion 
which was concurred in by all the other mem- 
bers of the court. The opinion was written by 
Justice Hand. 

The decision said: 

“It is first contended that the Act of 1909, 
known as the Woman’s Ten-Hour Law, is in 
conflict with section 2 of article 11 of the Con- 
stitution of 1870, which provides that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, and this, that it de- 
prives W. C. Ritchie & Co. of the right to con- 
tract freely with its female employees and the 
right of its female employees to contract freely 
with W. C. Ritchie, for their labor, a property 
right, by prohibiting adult female employees 
from agreeing to work and from working more 
than ten hours in any one day in the business 
of manufacturing paper boxes, paper box. ma- 
chinery, etc., as that business is carried on by 
W. C. Ritchie & Co. in the City of Chicago. 

“The legislation passed in comparatively re- 
cent years in this State and in general by the 
States of the Union, has emancipated women, so 
that they now have the right to contract sub- 
stantially as do men. 


“Tt has been held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that a law prohibiting men 
from working in bakeries more than ten hours 
a day or sixty hours in a week was an arbitrary 
interference with the freedom of contract, guar- 
anteed by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which amendment 
is substantially the same, so far as it guarantees 
to the citizen the right of freedom of contract, 
as is the provision of our State Constitution 
heretofore quoted. It was conceded upon the 
oral argument by appellants that if the statute 
now under consideration had been passed with 
a view to limit the employment of men in me- 
chanical establishments, factories or laundries 
to ten hours during any one day, it would be an 
arbitrary interference with the right of men to 
contract for their labor and unconstitutional and 
void. 

“Tf, therefore, such an enactment would be void 
as to men, does it follow necessarily that such 
enactment must be held invalid when by its ex- 
press language the enactment is limited to wo- 
men, as is the statute now under consideration? 
This court has held recently that the disposition 
of property may be limited or regulated when 
the public interest requires that its disposition 
should be limited or regulated. 


“If, therefore, the public interest requires that 
the time which women shall be permitted to 
work in any mechanical establishment or fac- 
tory or laundry should be limited to ten hours in 
any one day, we are unable to see why this 
statute is not constitutional. 

“The right of the individual to contract with 
reference to labor is held inviolable under the 
Constitution on the ground that the privilege of 
contracting with reference to labor is a property 
right within the purview of the Constitution. 

“There inheres in the State, however, certain 
sovereign powers, among which powers is that 
characterized as the police power, which, when 
broadly stated, is that power of the State which 
relates to the conservation of the health, morals, 
and general welfare of the public, and the prop- 
erty rights of the citizen are always held and 
enjoyed subject to the reasonable exercise of the 
police power by the State. If this statute can 
be sustained, it must be sustained, we think, as 
an exercise of the police power. 

“It is known to‘all men, and what we know 
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as men we cannot profess to be ignorant of as | 


judges: 

“That woman’s sieekest structure and the per- 
formance of maternal functions place her at a 
great disadvantage in the battle of life. 

“That while a man can work for more than 
ten hours a day without injury to himself, a 
woman, especially when the burden of mother- 
hood is upon her, cannot; 

“That while a man can work standing upon his 
feet for more than ten hours a day, day after day, 
without injury to himself, a woman cannot; 

“That to require a woman to stand upon her 
feet for more than ten hours in any one day 
and perform severe manual labor while thus 
standing, day after day, has the effect to impair 
her health.” 

The decision continues: 

“As weakly and sickly women cannot be the 
mothers of vigorous children, it is of the great- 
est importance to the public that the State take 
such measures as may be necessary to protect 
its women from the consequences induced by 
long, continuous manual labor in those occupa- 
tions which tend to break them down physically. 

“Tt would therefore seem obvious that legis- 
lation which limits the number of hours which 
women shall be permitted to work to ten hours 
in a single day in such employment as are car- 
ried on in mechanical establishments, factories, 
and laundries, would tend to preserve the health 
of women and insure the production of vigorous 
offspring by them, and would directly conduce 
to the health, morals, and general welfare of the 
public and that such legislation would fall clearly 
within the police power of the State.” 

After citing the fact that kindred legislation has 
been sustained by the Supreme Courts of Ore- 
gon, Nebraska and Washington, the decision con- 
cludes: 

“We are of the opinion the statute limiting 
the time to ten hours in any one day in which 
a female shall work in any mechanical establish- 
ment or factory or laundry is a legitimate exer- 
cise of the police power of the State.” 

> = 
REMARKABLE INSTINCT OF A CAT. 
By Arthur H. Dodge. 

Some years ago passers-by on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront may have noticed a small res- 
taurant with the rather pretentious sign: “Boston 
Oyster House, Cafe and Grill.” This eating place 
was conducted by a Mr. M , well known on 
Clay street at that time as the originator of the 
famous “spiced veal loaf.” Every day Mr. M 
in addition to his regular short orders, served a 
“hot special,’ which included “soup, bread and 
butter, potatoes and coffee, 10 cents.” 

About this time Belgian hares became very 
cheap, and every Thursday a large card in the 
front window of Mr. M ’s “grill” announced: 
“Special Today—Saute of Belgian Hare.” 

Also, about this time, a large cat that had 
been a regular visitor in Mr. M ’s kitchen for 
several months, failed to come round on Thurs- 
days for his meals. One day Mrs. M » who 
had become much attached to this cat, said to 
an employee: 

“Jim, why don’t we never see Tommy no more 
on Thursdays?” 

“Because he’s afraid the rabbit will run out,” 
was the reply. 

ss 

“The plain rule is to do nothing in the dark, 
to be a party to nothing underhand or mysteri- 
ous.”—Dickens. 


GoopD FOR MAYOR SEIDEL. 

The Mayor of Milwaukee’s first instruction to 
city employees reads: “Work diligently, persis;. 
ently and conscientiously.” The only other jn. 
struction the Mayor has issued was that to the 
policemen detailed to guard the entrance to th. 
executive office. The Mayor said to the polic, 
man: “Officer, there isn’t a man, woman or chil) 
in Milwaukee who may not come into this offic. 
to see me. I want you to especially encour age 
people who have not the appearance of wealth. 
This is the office of the Milwaukee people.” Th, 
new Mayor proved his democracy when he wen; 
from his home to the city hall. It cost him , 
nickel ride in a street car and he had to hang oy 
a strap at that. 


o—— 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The New York police js 
breaking its own infamous record for brutakty 
during labor troubles in the strike now on against 
the American Cordage Manufacturing Compan, 
About 100 arrests are made daily. Nearly 400) 
workers are out. 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
By Pan-American Press, 


Decision Favors Berlin Strikers. 

Berlin, Germany—The lockout in the building 
trades in Berlin, affecting 400,000 workers, will be 
settled, in all probability, in consequence of a 
decision given by the Trades Arbitration Court 
granting the men an increase in wages. 


Hospitals Instead of Battleships. 

New York, N. Y.—Typographical Union No. 6 
of this city has adopted resolutions against the 
appropriation& of millions of dollars for more 
pattleships, and urges the Government to build 
forty-six hospitals in the various States for tuber- 
culosis patients. 


Striker Gets Year in Jail. 

Trenton, N. J—For acting as a picket near the 
\imerican Cigar Factory, John Barkus, a striker, 
was sentenced by Judge Gnichtel in Special Ses- 
sions, to one year in the county workhouse and 
fined $50 and costs. Several other strikers were 
fined. 


Stone Cutters Win Strike. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Stone Cutters’ Union of 
this city, on strike since the Ist of April, has 
gained an eight-hour day and an increase from 
$4 to $4.50 a day. The union has nearly 200 mem- 


bers. 


Against Compensation Bill. 

\lbany, N. Y.—The judiciary committee of the 
\ssembly has reported unfavorably the Com- 
pulsory Workmen’s Compensation Act framed 
by a special investigating committee. The act, 
which was modeled after the laws covering work- 
iuen’s compensation in England and other coun- 
tries, was declared unconstitutional. - 


Telegraphers Vote to Strike. 
\Vilkes-Barre, Pa.—The result of the referen- 
dum just taken by the telegraphers working for 
e Delaware and Hudson Railroad shows a big 
majority in favor of a strike. The company re- 
luses to grant the wage increase asked. 


Judge Upholds Blacklist. 

New York, N. Y.—A sweeping decision in favor 
of a blacklist against union men was handed down 
by Justice Greenbaum of the Supreme Court. In 
a suit brought by the Electrical Workers, it was 
shown that the Employers’ Association in that 
craft had refused to employ union men. The 
judge ruled that any employer may hire whom he 
pleases, ie 

Form Labor Party in Alaska. 

Nome, Alaska.—A united labor party has been 
launched in Alaska. William O’Connor has been 
chosen its candidate for delegate to the United 
States Congress. The Western Federation of 
Miners is a strong supporter of the new labor 
party. 


Paterson Silk Weavers Strike. 

Paterson, N, J.—Fighting for recognition of 
their union, 500 men and women employed by the 
Doherty & Wadsworth Company and the Stehle 
Silk Company, are out on strike. C. Hartly, 
secretary of the United Textile Workers, Local 
607, said that the strikers will not return on the 
open-shop basis even if it means to stay out in- 
defnitely. Many local labor organizations have 
ome to their support. 


French for Shorter Workday. 

Paris, France.-—The National Syndicate of Rail- 
‘oad Workers is carrying.on an aggressive cam- 
paign throughout the country in favor of the 
cight-hour day. It is believed that the workers 
will be compelled to strike for their demands. 
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2000 Coopers Go On Strike. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—On demanding an increase 
in wages, 2000 coopers and helpers employed by 
the Brooklyn Cooperage Company have declared 
a strike. The men are unorganized and show a 
remarkable spirit of solidarity. That a strong 
union will result from this strike seems inevitable. 


Labor for Woman Suffrage. 

Washington, D. C.—The fight for the enfran- 
chisement of women made by this year’s con- 
vention of the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation centered at the hearing before the House 
Committee on Judiciary, where representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
National Women’s Trade Union League and 
others demanded that the working woman be 
given her right to use the political weapon as is 
now enjoyed by her brother toiler. Arthur E. 
Holder, who represented President Gompers, 
told the committee that the A. F. of L. has for 
years worked for equal political rights in this 
country, and that the millions of organized work- 
ers demand that Congress enfranchise the sex 
that has become a prominent factor in the world 
of labor. The Committee on Judiciary, after 
hearing the pleas’ and arguments of the ablest of 
both sexes and in all walks of life, reported the 
bill for woman suffrage unfavorably. 


Farmers and Unions Join Hands. 

Washington, D. C.—The conviction under the 
Sherman anti-trust law of,fourteen members of 
the Farmers’ Society of Equity, in Covington, 
Ky., has brought forth from Congressman Can- 
trill of that State a call for united action by the 
farmers’ unions and labor organizations of the 
United States. Cantrill said: “The decision of 
the case of the Danbury hatters and this against 
members of a farmers’ union in Kentucky, are all 
similar in their attack upon the right of Ameri- 
can labor to organize.” 


Miners’ Lives Crushed Out. 

Birmingham, Ala—An explosion in a mine near 
here killed twenty-six miners. 

Amsterdam, Ohio.—The bodies of six miners 
have been recovered from the Amsterdam mine, 
where eighteen men were entrapped by an ex- 
plosion, followed by fire. 


Bakers Demand Nine-Hour Day. 
New York, N. Y.—Over 1000 union bakers of 
this city inaugurated a movement for the nine- 
hour day on May Ist. 


Rules Against Woman Workers. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Declaring the law prohibit- 
ing the employment of women in basements with- 
out a permit from the factory inspector as “in 
favor of woman and against mere man,” and 
therefore unconstitutional, Magistrate Tighe, in 
the Adams Street Court, dismissed the charge 
against A. D. Mathews & Sons. The employers 
are rejoicing over this verdict. 


Up All Night, But Give In. 

Glen Cove, N. Y.—After an all-night session of 
the master builders of this county, it was de- 
cided to surrender to the 300 striking carpenters. 
The men will receive $22 a week and get a half- 
holiday on Saturdays. 
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“Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the 
measure of knowledge, and the business of the 
understanding; whatsoever is besides that, how- 
ever authorized by consent, is nothing but ig- 
norance, or something worse.”—Locke. 
Aes ee Ee ee ee 

Unionism and the union label go hand in hand. 
That is, they should be friendly. Sometimes they 
are not. But that isn’t their fault. The union is 
all right. So is, the union label. That being the 
case, if they are strangers one to the other, 
whose fault is it? The answer is no conundrum. 

———_@—____ 


A notice of sale and proposal for purchase of 
Geary street railway bonds has been issued. 
Monday, May 16th, at 3 p. m., is the date and 
time of sale. The bonds offered at this sale are 
a portion of an issue of $1,900,000 authorized for 
the purpose of constructing a municipal street 
railway on Geary street out to the ocean. The 
New York experts, Dillon & Hubbard, have 
passed upon the issuance. Their report is favor- 
able in every respect. All information relating 
to these bonds may be obtained from W. R. 
Hagerty, clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 

ee ag eee 


It is unfortunate that further delay should be 
allowed in protecting life in San Francisco by 
requiring fenders on the street cars. It is absurd 
to say that more time is necessary. Even with- 
out a law, a wide-awake railroad corporation 
should try and protect its patrons, for their lives 
are valuable to the community. Twenty-two per- 
sons have been killed since the beginning of the 
year, last month, April, claiming six of that num- 
ber. The United Railroads is careless about the 
well-being of the people. It is not recognized as 
observing the law in any respect. Why not in- 
sist that the public shall be protected from the 
onslaughts of fenderless cars? 

eS ee 


Next Sunday afternoon, May 8th, in the Labor 
Temple hall, 316 Fourteenth street, there will be 
held a meeting of the officials of unions affiliated 
with the San Francisco Labor Council to devise 
ways and means of erecting a permanent build- 
ing. The board of directors of the Hall Associa- 
tion will have a report to make. The work of 
providing adequate headquarters is no light job, 


but there is absolutely no reason why this city 


should not have a structure that will be a credit 
to all concerned. Apart from the merit of the 
idea, it must be recognized that a Labor Temple 
is a dividend-paying proposition. The unions 
that subscribed to build the present offices have 
realized well on their investment. With all the 
shortcomings of the present building, the ex- 
piration of the lease will see not only the unions 
reimbursed, and a high rate of interest paid on 
the loans, but a balance on the right side of the 
ledger for future exigencies. 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY OF IRON TRADES. 


The approach of the expiration of the agree-~ 


ment in the iron trades industry” whereby the 
eight-hour workday will be introduced, is giving 
rise to rumors of various sorts, probably but few 
having any foundation in fact. At such a time, 
the best way is to proceed strictly according to 
business, determined to do that which is right, 
and to meet argument with argument. 

One more than cheerful sign on the horizon is 
the emphatic recognition by Congress last month 
of the eight-hour day on all Government work. It 
had long been the custom for contractors to evade 
the spirit of the Federal law by hiding behind 
the clause that work done by the Government 
called for not more than eight -hours—when per- 
formed directly. It was a mere play with words 
to say that the employees on the battleships con- 
structed by Cramps, because of private owner- 
ship of the plant, could be legally worked nine, 
ten or more hours. But this was done. Now the 
decision to require uniformity is the most pro- 
nounced boost the eight-hour day has received 
for a long time. 

The printers had some experience in this 
shorter workday business. Many will remember 
what a fiasco the effort was to go back to old 
conditions. Public opinion is strongly against 
such a retrograde step. 

When a change is agreed upon in conference, 
a long period of time ensues before its culmina- 
tion, and every effort is made to arrange business 
relations so that the least possible friction may 
result, it behooves all concerned to live up to the 
agreement in every particular. 

There isn’t a sensible man or woman in the 
United States who will not agree that the eight- 
hour day in the skilled trades is practically es- 
tablished. Many occupations could be named to 
prove this. Those outside the hour fold are 
ceaselessly preparing to come in. This they will 
surely do. Whether the time in transit be long 
or short, the one prominent fact is that nothing 
can stop the advance. 

It is a common thing for men to delve into 
percentages and attempt to show the necessity 
for a change because somewhere else there is 
variance. Experience has shown that the leveling 
up has to begin somewhere. Men do not go 
backward to stay permanently. Industrial tur- 
moil should be avoided. There is no reason to 
believe that San Francisco is to be involved in a 
war between employers and employees. 

The action of the California Metal Trades As- 
sociation in seeking conferences with the unions 
is perfectly proper. It is a natural business 
method of arranging affairs and providing for fu- 
ture working conditions. The wild stories in the 
daily papers about the posting of notices that a 
return to the nine-hour day is to take place are, 
fortunately, untrue, and do no credit to the re- 
sponsible party or parties. 

San Francisco has led in the installation of the 
eight-hour workday in the iron trades industry. 
Congress has emphatically expressed its opinion 
of the merit of the reduction. It is only a ques- 
tion of time—and a short time—until other cities 
and centers will follow the lead. Already there 
is a movement for a nation-wide recognition of 
eight hours as the number to constitute the work- 
day in the occupation under discussion. 

With increased knowledge of each other’s ca- 
pabilities and needs, the experiences of the past, 
the requirements of the future, the “Labor Clar- 
ion” firmly believes that out of the present con- 
ferences will come a satisfactory agreement based 
on the eight-hour workday. 

———_o—___—_-.. 

“Life is made up not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things in which smiles and 
kindness, and small obligations given habitually, 
are what win and preserve the heart and secure 
comfort.”—Humphrey Davy. 
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FEDERATION FOR ASIATIC EXCLUSION, 
The San Rafael convention of the California 
State Federation of Labor adopted the following: 
“Resolved, That this tenth annual convention 
does earnestly request all affiliated central labo; 
bodies to organize branches of the Asiatic Ex. 
clusion League of California, to the end that a 
state-wide movement for the exclusion of Asiaties 
may be perfected, and the incoming executive 
council is hereby instructed to communicate anq 
co-operate with all central bodies to this end.” 

In accordance with the foregoing, Secretary- 
treasurer Paul Scharrenberg has communicated 
with central bodies, calling attention to the con- 
vention’s position and the imperative need o; 
action. In part the circular letter says: 

“In addition to the dangers arising from the 
continual influx of Chinese and Japanese, we are 
now confronted with a new form of Asiatic immi- 
gration in the form of Hindus. It is estimated 
that already 10,000 members of this race have 
entered the State, and almost every steamer from 
the Orient and northern coast points brings 4 
large addition to their numbers. 

“In many localities the turban is now more con- 
spicuous than the queue. 

“In almost every characteristic that makes the 
Asiatic a menace to our safety and prosperity, 
the Hindu is more to be feared than either the 
Chinese or Japanese. 

“As labor is the first and chief sufferer by the 
immigration of Asiatics, so labor must be first 
and foremost in the work of excluding them from 
our shores. Only by national legislation can this 
be accomplished. In this task the first and abso- 
lutely imperative condition, is thorough organiza- 
tion in the form of an exclusion league, with 
branches in every section of the State. 

“We must act quickly—we must act now—if 
we would save our State as the heritage of the 
American people!” 

i 
GOMPERS TALKS TO FARMERS. 

Last Monday evening Samuel Gompers ad- 
dressed the delegates to the farmers’ convention, 
which is meeting in St. Louis this week. He 
denied he came to organize a new political party, 
but declared “when organized industrial workers 
and organized farmers will stand shoulder to 
shoulder in fighting for equality and justice, then 
will come a new dispensation and new order of 
things.” He added: 

“The unrest throughout the country is not a 
protest of poverty and misery, but is the protest 
of intelligent and progressive men and women. 
That there is poverty and misery is undeniable. 
We need not go far to find myriads of men and 
women begging and pleading for work, in spite 
of our boasted prosperity. Idle men and busy 
children is a sufficient indictment of our present 
day conditions. 

“The high cost of living, laid at the door of the 
farmer and wage earner by our opponents, is due 
to other causes entirely. 

“Our opponents want to pray for us five min- 
utes a week and prey upon us the rest of the 
week. 

“The farmers do not get too much for their 
products nor wage earners too much for their 
labor, and if I read the signs of the times right 
the grinding of the masses for the profits of the 
few will not continue everlastingly. We're going 
to get more, and then more, until the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness becomes 
an actuality and not a glittering generality. 

“T do not mind opposition, whether it be the 
edict of a court unfairly administered or the ef- 
forts of a corporation that would curb our man- 
hood, or in the shape of greed, a village con 
stable or the highest executive officer of this 
country. Such opposition breeds in my every 


fiber a determination to stand with the rank and 
file until the eternal day of justice.” 


Friday, May 6, 1910. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Japanese Combination. : 

The fruit growers are having their hands full 
with Japanese in Placer County. The brown 
men have organized and incorporated. There is 
a membership of 2000. A scale of $2 a day for 
nine hours has been set. 

If a number of Japs are hired on a ranch and 
one is discharged, the others will quit work. And 
another thing the ranchers charge is that there 
is no such thing as holding a Jap to a contract; 
he will jump his job any time he takes the notion. 

The only adequate remedy is white help, in 
accordance with American standards. There are 
other parts of the country where the Japanese are 
, negligible quantity, and still the fruit grows 


and is harvested. 
* * * 


India’s Demand for Farm Machinery. 

Rising wages and increasing public confidence 
in the wisdom and advice of the agricultural de- 
partment are causing an increasing demand for 
labor-saving farm machinery in the united prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh, India. So desirous are 
the landholders and larger cultivators becoming 
of such appliances that in the next few years it 
is expected that the demand will be greater than 
the department of agriculture will be able to 
supply. 

The chief mechanism for lifting water is a 
handpower chain pump for lower lifts on canals 
and lakes. About 250 of these were supplied 
during the past year, and in October a demand 
arose which it was impossible to meet. Help 
was sought from the irrigation department, and 
a number of these pumps have been added to the 
equipment. 

Higher power lifts have also developed a grow- 
ing demand and some interest has been mani- 
fested in oil engines. With the latter, however, 
the Indian public has not yet become familiar, 
and the present year the agricultural department 
intends to erect some at various places for the 
purpose of educating the people in the use of 
them. 

Improved plows to the number of more than 
300 were issued by the department during the 
past year and a landholder at Phulbit makes his 
own plows in an economical and satisfactory 


manner. 
x Oe Ok 


Eight-Hour Law Will Help Pacific Coast. 

The people of Vallejo are naturally, and very 
properly, anxious to have a collier constructed 
at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

A request has been made upon Rear Admiral 
Hugo Osterhaus, commandant of the station, for 
data showing wherein the collier will cost more 
in construction at Mare Island than if built by 
a private shipyard in the east. Admiral Osterhaus 
has already taken up the matter, and as soon 
as the figures are in the hands of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ Association and Vallejo 
Trades and Labor Council, all three organiza- 
tions will again take up the fight to have the 
limit of cost raised from one million dollars, the 
figure at which Congress and the Navy Depart- 
ment is willing to have it built, to $1,404,000, the 
price which it will cost if built on this Coast. 

With the recent passage of the law allowing 
contractors on Government work to work their 
forces for only eight hours daily, it is said the 
private yards will have to raise their figures for 
ship construction at least 20 per cent. Up to the 
time of the passage of this law, a few weeks ago, 
contractors, particularly on the eastern coast, 
where shipbuilding is most general, worked their 
forces nine, ten and in some instances twelve 
hours. With the eight-hour law in force at the 
Navy Yard, together with the Saturday half-holi- 
days in the summer months, the fifteen days’ 
annual leave with pay, compensation for acci- 
dents, etc., it was impossible for the Government 


yards to compete on an equal basis, and the pass- 
age of the bill, making the eight-hour law com- 
pulsory on all Government work will equalize 
matters to a great extent. 
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France Studies American Telephone Progress. 
Unquestionably the French postal department 
is awakening to the inadequacy of the present 
telephone system here. After sending M. Milon, 
an engineer, to the United States to study the 
various systems in that country, M. Millerand, 
the Minister of Public Works, has succeeded in 
securing the promise of a loan of $4,000,000 from 
the Chamber of Commerce. This $4,000,000 is 
only about one-sixth of the total sum needed for 
the complete overhauling of the present system. 


The proposed alterations may be grouped under” 


three headings: Changes of material, extension 
of service and reduction of prices. The most im- 
portant reforms under the first heading will be 
a uniform type of apparatus. The great differ- 
ence between the models now in use is often the 
cause of delays. The extension of service will 
include the construction of many auxiliary lines. 
It is because there are so few of these that sub- 
scribers find it almost impossible to get connec- 
tions during the busy hours. The reduction of 
prices is a logical outcome of this last reform. 
Naturally if there is a greater facility of commun- 
ication, the number of subscribers will increase, 
and it will be possible to reduce the subscribers’ 
rates. 


* * * 


Private Ownership Burden to People. 

Interested corporations are quick to contend 
that such a simple utility as that of domestic 
water cannot be conducted by municipalities at a 
profit. 

A recent opponent of a municipal water supply 
quoted the following figures to prove that cities 
owning and operating their own water supply 
were doing so at a loss. 

Philadelphia—Expenses, 
$4,233,009; deficit, $276,445. 
’ Chicago—Expenses, $6,229,426; receipts, $4,953,- 
640; deficit, $1,275,785. 

Buffalo--Expenses, $1,117,492; receipts, $853,- 
252; deficit, $264,240. 

The figures are misleading. In the case of 
Philadelphia the water plant served more than 
$665,000 worth of water free to the city so that 
in place of a deficit there was a profit of $388,555 
above the total expenses. Chicago’s water plant 
served more than $1,150,000 of water free to the 
city, so that the suppositious deficit was only 
$125,786. The Buffalo plant supplied more than 
$175,000 of water free, reducing the alleged deficit 
to $89,240. 

The city of Denver pays to a privately-owned 
water company for municipal purposes $123,061.60 
per annum, or more than 60 cents per capita. At 
this rate neither Chicago nor Buffalo could be 
made to show a deficit. 

The figures, convincing as they are of the profit 
of public ownership, do not begin to state the 
whole case for the people. The Denver company 
collects annually about $1,500,000 from 200,000 
inhabitants. Thus it costs the people under 
private ownership $7.50 per capita per annum. 
On the other hand, Philadelphia collects $3.00 
per capita, Chicago $2.50, and Buffalo, $1.90. 
Thus it costs the people of those cities under 
municipal ownership from one-fourth to two-fifths 
only of the per capita cost of Denver’s citizens 
under a private monopoly. If Buffalo levied as 
high a rate per capita as prevails in Denver, that 
city would collect $3,375,000 per annum, or a clear 
profit of $2,257,508 over all operating charges, in- 
terest and other expenses. This profit would in 
four years pay for the entire plant of the city of 
Buffalo. Under the same circumstances Chicago 
would collect $15,000,000, or a net profit of $8,- 
770,574.—Oakland “Enquirer.” ° 


$4,509,454; receipts, 


ORGANIZATION OF UNSKILLED LABOR. 

Plan of action for organizing migratory labor- 
ers as adopted by the joint committee from the 
California State Federation of Labor, San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and San Francisco Building 
Trades Council. 

First—The appointment of a sub-committee 
for the purpose of preparing or having prepared 
bills to be introduced in the next session of the 
State Legislature, covering the following sub- 
jects: 

a—To make it compulsory upon employers to 
pay their employees within a certain specified 
period from the termination of employment, and 
to provide a penalty for non-compliance with the 
law. 

b—To make it unlawful for employment agents 
to accept a fee or remuneration from persons 
seeking employment for providing said persons 
with employment. This is now the Federal law 
relating to seamen. If, however, this should be 
found impracticable, then to draft a bill which 
will make it compulsory upon employment agents 
to refund the fee to employees who have worked 
less than a specified period at the particular job 
for which the fee was paid. 

c—The establishment of State 
agencies, 

Second—The appointment of a sub-committee to 
draft an ordinance and to petition the Board of 
Supervisors, and his Honor, the Mayor, to estab- 
lish a Municipal Employment Office in the City 
and County of San Francisco. : 

Third—Two organizers to be placed in the field 
to organize laborers’ unions. One organizer to 
start work in Oakland, and the other in Fresno, 
under the jurisdiction of the executive officers 
of the joint committee. 

Sub-committees were appointed as follows— 
On State Legislation—Walsh, Tveitmoe, Roonan 
and Scharrenberg. On Municipal Employment 
Office—Walsh, Phillips, Johnson and Scharren- 
berg. 

Secretary submitted statement showing’ that a 
total monthly contribution of $312.25 had been 
pledged by the State Federation, several Central 
Labor Councils of the State, and a number of 
unions affiliated with the San Francisco Labon 
Council. 

In addition, the Laborers’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco has pledged $20 per month for this work, 
and Delegate Tveitmoe stated that the Building 
Trades Unions would contribute $200 per month 
for the same purpose. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the San Francisco Labor Council and the 
San Francisco Building Trades Council, and re- 
spectfully request that these two bodies proceed 
to collect the funds pledged by affiliated unions 
for the purpose of organizing migratory workers. 

The following motions relating to organizing 
work were made and carried: 

Name of union to be United Laborers of Amer- 
ica, subject to the approval of the A. F. of L. 

Charter fee to be $1 for sixty days from date 
charter is received. Thereafter the initiation fee 
not to exceed $2.50. Dues to be 50 cents per 
month. 

Organizers to be paid $5 per day and necessary 
expenses. 


employment 
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A NEW TRADE JOURNAL. 

The “Journal of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees” appeared in Chi- 
cago last month. It contains twenty-four pages 
and cover, and presents all the craft news of 
the members of the union of stage employees. 
Lee M. Hart, general secretary and treasurer of 
the International, is editor. William G. Rusk is 
the San Francisco correspondent. The publica- 
tion will be issued monthly. It has the “Labor 
Clarion’s” best wishes for a prosperous and long 
career. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
April 29, 1910. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 


Applications for Affiliation—From Amalga- 
mated Carpenters, No. 772, Amalgamated Car- 
penters, No. 1, Elevator Conductors and Starters, 
No. 1, Laborers’ Protective Association (Hod 
Carriers), Plasterers, No. 66. Referred to the 
organizing committee with instructions to report 
this evening. 

Credentials—Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 772 
—J. Dawe, J. H. Rule, B. Spencer. Amalgamated 
Carpenters, No. 1—W. W. Freeland, L. Rivard, 
O. Engleson. Carpenters, No. 483—C. L. Apper- 
son, vice E. H. Lindquist, resigned. Bakers, No. 
24—R. Winter, vice Wm. Stosch. Marble Cut- 
ters, No. 44—F. McGlade, J. F. McAleer, D. S. 
Looney. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Filed—From National Labor 
Day Federation, invitation to participate in pa- 
rade and celebration on May list. From Ma- 
chinists, No. 68, Waiters, No. 30, Post Office 
Clerks, No. 2, and Boiler Makers, No. 205, en- 
closing donations for Barbers’ Union. From 
Prager & Co., in reference to handling unfair 
Marx & Haas clothing. From A. F. of L., ac- 
knowledging receipt of petition for Newspaper 
Solicitors’ Union in reference to S. F. “Call.” 
From Bay View Improvement Association, in- 
vitation to a barbecue for the purpose of boosting 
said district for the location of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. Minutes and financial state- 
ment of California State Federation of Labor. 
From Street Carmen’s Union, No. 447, of Phila- 
delphia, thanks for contributions. From Con- 
gressman Englebright, relative to tax upon per- 
sons engaged in the Alaska fisheries. From 
Garment Workers of St. Louis, again requesting 
moral support. From Pile Drivers, No. 77, cer- 
tifying to an increase of membership and sending 
three additional delegates. From State Branch 
of A. F. of L., Porto Rico, Waiters, No. 5, of 
New York, Hartford Central Labor Union, Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 93, of East Liverpool, Mat- 
thew Woll, International President of Photo En- 
gravers, Electrical Workers, No. 5, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., Carpenters, No. 404, of Painsville, Ohio, and 
Molders, No. 27, of Cleveland, Ohio, all endorsing 
the Council’s resolutions and action relative to 
Hetch Hetchy Water Supply. Referred to Ex- 
ecutive Committee—From Cuuks, No. 44, request 
for a boycott on the Bismarck Cafe. From Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 151, wage scale for Depart- 
ment of Electricity. From Robinson & Chitten- 
don, grocers of Santa Cruz, asking co-operation 
in collection of bill. From the A. F. of L., appeal 
for assistance of strikers at Bethlehem Steel 
Works. From Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, 
No. 29, complaint against Engineers in the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction. Referred to Label Section— 
From Upholsterers, No. 28, submitting creden- 
tials for Wm. Inkster. From Cigar Makers, No. 
228, credentials for E. Menendez, and from Wait- 
resses, No. 48, credentials for Miss Mary Ever- 
son, as delegates to label section. From general 
office of Union Label Department of the A. F. 
of L., relative to agitation for label on musical 
instruments and pianos. 

Reports of Unions—Newspaper Solicitors— 
Hope that all unionists will insist upon the card 
of the newspaper solicitors calling at their houses. 
Newspaper Carriers—Are making active cam- 
paign for new members and request unionists to 
see that their carrier joins the organization. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—Have sent $240 to 
Anti-Jap Laundry League; are considering re- 
affiliation with their International. Retail Deliv- 
ery Drivers—Will move from their present head- 
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quarters to Carpenters’ Hall, 130 Fulton street, 
soon; request a demand for button, Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Men—Engineers are encroaching on 
their jurisdiction. Leather Workers—Still out on 
strike. 

Executive Committee—The committee reported 
that the secretary had been instructed to assist 
the Cooks’ Helpers in adjustment of dispute with 
Poodle Dog restaurant; also that they would soon 
hear complaint of District Council of Painters 
against Carriage and Wagon Workers. Further 
that they had instructed the secretary to com- 
municate with the international office of Textile 
Workers in reference to their appeal for financial 
assistance. The committee reported having met 
through sub-committee with Cahn, Nickelsburg 
The committee recommended that the 
Council declare its intention of levying a boycott 
on the Rincon Hill Stable, in conformity with the 
request of Stablemen’s Union; concurred in. On 
the complaint of Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union 
vs. Stablemen, the committee reported that after 
spending a great deal of time in hearing this 
case, that they did not feel that sufficient evi- 
dence had been presented by the Laundry Wagon 
Drivers to warrant any action by the Council; 
but they recommended that the Stablemen’s 
Union be advised to instruct their business agent 
to see to it that before attacking members of a 
sister union, if he has any complaint against 
their actions, said complaint should be made 
known to the Council; concurred in. On the 
resolution submitted by Bay District Council of 
Carpenters, Carpenters, No. 22, and Building 
Trades Council, the committee reported the fol- 
lowing substitute and resolution: 

“While it can be said that there are times when 
newspaper criticism is well-directed and helpful, 
the lampooning, caricaturing and cartooning of 
public officials and attacking citizens in private 
life, without justification, and without regard for 
their families, who at times feel more keenly 
these things than do the officials and citizens at- 
tacked, the insinuation by clumsy cartoons that 


the officials of this municipality or private citi-- 


zens have been bribed, or have gone over to cor- 
porations, is a practice that is contemptible and 
cannot be condoned by lovers of fair play. 

“It has been the practice of the ‘Examiner’ for 
years to vent its wrath on citizens who refuse or 
fail to follow its bidding. In the matter referred 
to in resolution, it has done nothing that it has 
not been guilty of before, and it is the opinion of 
your committee that the ‘Examiner’ will do so 
again; until such time as the responsible per- 
sons on said paper are taught to observe the 
ethics of fair dealing and justice, by a salutary 
and lasting lesson, the ‘Examiner’ will probably 
continue the practice that has made it an offen- 
sive journal. Your committee, however, with the 
laws and rulings of the A. F. of L. and this Coun- 


cil in mind, cannot officially, representing the ° 


Council, sanction a boycott on this or any other 
publication, unless said publication violates the 
rules, laws or regulations of unions whose mem- 
bers are employed thereon. It must be remem- 
bered that individually those we represent can 
refuse to purchase any article for any reason 
whatever, or for no reason at all, and we believe 
that in cases of this kind,-in the matter of sub- 
scribing or not subscribing for this paper, it would 
be advisable to leave this to the discretion of our 
affiliated membership. To their good judgment 
can be left the proper manner in which to deal 
with newspapers such as the ‘Examiner’; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 
Council finds that the attacks of the ‘Examiner’ 
and other papers on the present administration 
in San Francisco, up to this time, are unwar- 
ranted and unjust, and we recommend to union 
men, women and sympathizers that since these 
attacks are unwarranted, and not justified by 
facts, that they place no reliance in these state- 


Friday, May 6, 1919. 
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ments actuated as they are by obvious. reasons.” 

Moved that the recommendation of the com. 
mittee be concurred in and their substitute res, 
lution adopted. A very lengthy debate took place 
on the above recommendation, after which the 
previous question was called for by a vote of 
105 in favor to 84 against. A vote being taken, 
the motion to concur and adopt the resolution 
was carried by a vote of 103 in favor to 80 against. 

At this time the chair introduced Brother D. Af 
Tobin, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, who in excellent manner paid 
a high compliment to the efficiency and strengt} 
of this Council; he stated that his mission to 
this city was to obtain a unification of all the 
local unions in and outside of his International: 
he thanked the officers of the Council for their 
assistance in this regard. 

Organizing Committee—The Committee re- 
ported favorably upon the above applications, 
with the following exceptions: The Plasterers 
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application was laid over for one week for in- 
vestigation. The committee recommended that 
the secretary be instructed to communicate with 
iod Carriers and with Elevator Conductors and 
Starters and instruct them to affiliate with the 
\. F. of L., after which time the committee would 
« pleased to recommend favorably on their ap- 
jication for affiliation; concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Will report 
next Friday evening on conduct of legislators on 
abor measures in the last session. 

Label Section—Reported on its election of offi- 
cers; thanked the Council for donation made, and 
reported they had appointed a campaign com- 
mittee to outline the work of section on agitation. 

The secretary called the Council’s attention to 
« publication known as the “Union Labor Re- 
view” soliciting money for a union directory, and 
it was ordered that the executive committee take 
this matter up and consider it. i 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business— Communication from 
Culifornia Co-Operative Meat Company, notifica- 
tion of annual meeting. Moved that it be re- 
ferred to Treasurer McTiernan; carried. 

New Business—Delegate Zimmerman (But- 
chers’ Union) requested and was granted three 
weeks’ leave of absence. 

Delegate Frappier (Pile Drivers’ Union) moved 
that the secretary be instructed to issue a call to 
affiliated unions to purchase stock in the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. Amended, that 
this matter be referred ta the executive commit- 
tee; carried. 

Delegate Fisher (Retail Delivery Drivers) 
moved that this Council declare the Rapid Auto 
:xpress Company unfair; carried, 

Receipts—Alaska Fishermen, $20; Chauffeurs, 
S4; Typographical, $18; Steam Fitters, $4; Ice 
\Vagon Drivers, $4; Gas Workers, $10; Waiters, 
$20; Machine Hands, $2; Gas Appliance and Stove 
litters, $6; Stable Employees, $10; Metal Pol- 
ishers, $4; Cemetery Workers, $4; Bay and River 
Steamboatmen, $6; Marble Workers, No. 44, ap- 
plication fee, $5; Boot Blacks, $4; Carriage Work- 
crs, $4; United Glass Workers, $6. Total, $137. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $3; tele- 
gram to Los Angeles, $1; stenographer, $20; Miss 
Ml, Shields, stenographic work, $13.50; J. J. Ken- 
ny, salary, $15; P. O’Brien, salary, $10; W. N. 
irunt & Co., printing, $3. Total, $105.50. 

\djourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
‘0 demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 

+ & 
MAILERS ELECT OFFICERS. 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union, No. 18, elected 
the following officers to serve during the ensuing 
term: President, William H. Parker; vice-presi- 
dent, George Wyatt; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
©. Littell; sergeant-at-arms, George Barry; mem- 
hers of the executive committee—John D. Mati- 
son, Fred T. Smith; delegates to the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council—John D. Matison, George 
\Vyatt, William Nunan; delegates to the Labor 
Council—George Wyatt, George Barry; dele- 
gate to the Oakland Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cl—J. A. Shere. The new officers will be in- 


stalled at the regular meeting to be held May 23, 
1910, 


o- 


GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
‘ent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises, Bee 

————__ @&______—_ 

“What is the highest form of animal life?” 
sked a teacher of a pupil. “The giraffe!” was 
the answer, 
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“James J. Hill, the great pessimist, says the 
railroads are having a hard time in making both 
ends meet. 

“Don’t believe it; there are more head-on col- 
lisions nowadays than ever before.”’—Santa Rosa 
“Press-Democrat.” 


“Why all this unrest, especially during a period 
when business has not been anywhere near the 
standard? What is there wrong in our indus- 
trial conditions which is forcing the American 
employer and business man to give up the trade- 
union agreement? And what, if anything, is there 
really in the open shop that places it above the 
trade-union agreement? It appears to be nearly 
as much a demand from the public for the open 
shop, which in turn has prompted these employers 
to strive for it, as the cry from the employing 
class themselves.”—Eureka (Cal.) “Herald.” 

On the contrary, there never was a time in 
the history of the world when trade agreements 
were more in vogue. Professional “open shop” 
advocates may doubt this assertion, but there are 
Organizations, composed mainly of employers, 
who make it part of their propaganda to advocate 
this method of arranging stable conditions, There 
are hundreds of thousands of union men and wo- 
men working under the trade-union agreement. 
In other lands the same may be said. As for the 
public’s demand for the “open shop,” there is no 
evidence of such agitation. Education in indus- 
trial questions is convincing a larger number of 
people each year that the trade union is neces- 
sary and proper, and a force to be reckoned with. 
The “open shop” demand comes almost exclu- 
sively from employers actuated by selfish reasons, 
and in their wake is a small army of individuals 
and newspapers who make capital—of a financial 
nature—out of this so-called “demand.” 


“The ideal industrial condition is that in which 
the worker’s faithful and efficient service demands 
an increase, and it is this that dispenses with the 
expensive and superfluous intermeddling of walk- 
ing delegates and union agitators.”—John Kirby, 
Jr., president National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

We know how often we do not receive in- 
creases when we don’t ask for them. The logic 
of President Kirby’s deductions are self-evident. 
Now the gentleman is the “walking delegate” of 
his union, he ought to be careful about calling 
names. 


“So far have the unions been subdued that 
Edgar A. Perkins, president of the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor, declares that organized la- 
bor in Indianapolis is a joke.”—San Francisco 
“Town Talk.” 

We are prepared to say that the joke is not 
in what Mr. Perkins said (?), but in the brain of 
“Town Talk’s” editor. In the first place, Mr. 
Perkins, we venture to predict, never used the 
words, and in the second place, “Town Talk” 
must have been reading the Los Angeles “Times.” 


Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe in a 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 
See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms_only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas... Montgomery. 
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UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


1 Ee 
WORKERS UNION [ 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes in Union Life | 


Again we have to regretfully chronicle the 
death of several members since the last issue of 
the “Labor Clarion.” Joseph Kaupert of the 
butchers died on April 27th; he was fifty-four 
years of age and a native of Germany. James F. 
Sullivan of the Oakland machinists died on April 
27th; he was born in Massachusetts fifty-five 
years ago. Herman Kamlade died on April 28th; 
he was a member of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, thirty-four years of age, and a native of 
this city. Perry A. Gass of the steam engineers 
died on April 29th; he was thirty-three years of 
age and a native of Nevada. John M. Hagerty 
of the laundry wagon drivers died on April 29th; 
he was also a native of Nevada, aged thirty-four 
years. James Smith of the riggers and stevedores 
died on April 30th; he was born in Ireland sixty- 
one years ago. 

The Sacramento printers have appointed a 
committee of five to confer with the Chamber of 
Commerce to obtain a car of fruit and wine to 
send to the Minneapolis convention of the I. T. 
U., to be held next August. Not only will the 
Sacramento Valley be advertised, but the San 
Francisco boosters for next year’s convention 
assisted. 


President Gompers has approved the plan pro- 
posed by the San Francisco Labor Council to 
have a convention of the warring interests in the 
ranks of the electrical workers. 


The photo-engravers want the 1915 Interna- 
tional Convention held in this city. No better 
time could be selected, as there is no doubt that 
the exposition will be held here that year. At 
last Sunday’s meeting it was decided to dispense 
with local arbitration on all points of difference 
with the publishers. The officers of the Interna- 
tional and the Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
will arbitrate. Local arbitration is generally in- 
effective when another board is able to pass 
upon the dispute. 

The label section held a meeting last Wednes- 
day evening, at which further plans to extend the 
potency of the trade union’s friends were dis- 
cussed. 

Changes contemplated in Sacramento Labor 
Temple will add $2500 to the contract price. The 
entire first floor is to be used for one large hall. 
It will have a patent spring floor and a small 
stage. The third and fourth floors will be used 
for meeting halls. The fifth floor will also have 
a meeting hall and several office apartments. 

The trouble that caused the boys employed in 
mold-making at the IIlinois-Pacific Glass Com- 
pany to leave their work was settled a few days 
ago. 

The bindery women will celebrate their sixth 
anniversary tomorrow evening, May 7th, in 
Golden Gate Commandery Hall, Sutter street, 
near Steiner. Dancing will be the feature of the 
evening’s entertainment. The tickets will cost 50 
cents a couple; ladies’ tickets, 25 cents. 


Efforts to arrange the trouble in the factory 
of Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co. in Oakland failed 
during the week. Two expert cutters were 
brought out from St. Louis, but when they found 
that there was a strike on, they refused to go to 
work, not having been informed of the exact 
situation. One good way to help those on the 
firing line is to insist upon the union label in all 
shoes purchased. Also give local manufacturers 
the preference. 

The reports about the posting of notices in 
the various iron shops stating that the workday 
would be increased are untrue. Care should be 
taken to see that reliable information is obtained 
on such an important matter, but probably one 
Paper copies the “news” from another, and the 
good work is kept up! 


WOMEN AND THE VOTE. 
By Mrs. Mary Kenney O’Sullivan. 

Every year more and more women are going 
into industry. Why is this? 

1. Cost of living is rising, and in many fami- 
lies the woman’s wages are needed to eke out 
the family income. 

2. The standard of living is rising, and work- 
ingmen’s families demand better conditions, and 
must have a larger income to meet them. 

3. Women living in cities can no longer help 
sustain the family by farm work, dairy work, or 
by spinning and weaving; therefore their only 
ways of helping to provide for the family are: 

Either take work home, which in most cases 
produces the evil results of sweat-shop work with 
poor conditions of work and poorer pay; 

Or to go to work in factory or shop. 

Now, is the woman’s work a help to the family 
in the long run? 

Not so long as women are cheap labor. 

Every union man knows how dangerous and 
harmful is the competition of child labor; it is 
dangerous because it is cheap, and cuts down 
the man’s wages. 

Women’s labor, as long as it is cheap, is just 
as dangerous, and for just the same reason. 
When women organize and vote they will get 
equal pay for equal work, and they will not 
longer compete unfairly with men. Then men’s 
wages will improve, and, though fewer women 
will be employed at the higher wages, this will 
not be a hardship, because the increase in the 
man’s wages will give the family the larger in- 
come needed, without its being necessary for 
sO many women to work outside the home. 

SS eee 
“HUMBLE DUST” BRADY. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

His name is Patrick Brady. The boys call him 
“Paddy” for short. He calls himself “Humble 
Dust.” He had gone clear down the line until it 
seemed as though he had reached the limit; but 
one day he awoke. We need not discuss the 
question as to how it happened, only to say that 
somebody encouraged him to turn-about-face and 
quit his cussedness. Brady simply needed a push 
in the right direction and a good word to cheer 
him on. He is like a good many of the rest of 
us in this respect. 

Brady has been on the right road ever since, 
but he is there because he has kept moving. He 
might have waited in the belief that it was up 
to somebody else to see that he made progress, 
but Paddy isn’t built that way. He got busy on 
the job—his own job—and this is what he did: 
He started in to help the other fellow, and there 
were a good many to be helped. He didn’t con- 
sider any sort of a man beneath him. He him- 
self has been down so low that he needed to 
reach upward to touch bottom. Whenever there 
is a man that needs Paddy’s help, Paddy is ready 
to do his part. Whenever a new organization 
is started in town, in which he believes and which 
is in need of people to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, Paddy is on the job. 

And through it all he is a loyal trade unionist. 
He attends every meeting of his organization. 
His speeches are not long-drawn out affairs, but 
he hits straight from the shoulder when he does 
speak, and yet it is always done in the same 
spirit of good-fellowship which prompts him in 
all of his dealings with the men in the shop. He 
has lots of horse sense. He doesn’t hand out his 
wisdom in large chunks. He is just a great big 
human soul, familiar with the things that the 
ordinary man is up against, and in the simplest 
manner possible, and without any pretense to 
superiority, he is “Humble Dust” Brady, always 
on the job. 

————__@&_______ 

Vice-President Hesketh of the hotel and res- 
taurant employees is in the city representing the 
International. He has conferred with the locals. 
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“THE WHITE MAN.” 

The Pacific Coast is especially interested in the 
influx of Asiatic labor. In furtherance of the 
propaganda to preserve the standards of Ameyj. 
can civilization, a thirty-two page booklet has 
been issued by A. E. Fowler, whose name is a 
household word in this western country as ay 
opponent of unrestricted Asiatic immigration. 
The appropriate name he has given his production 
is “The White Man.” The “Foreword” deals 
with the race problem, ending with the quotation: 
“No nation can continue to exist and remain 
half slave and half free.” The articles cover every 
phase of the subject. “The Valor of Ignorance.” 
by General Homer Lea, is reviewed. “Japan De 
fies the World,” by Count Okuma, is a paper that 
may well be judged from the title. The inroads 
of Asiatics, particularly Japanese, in the agri- 
cultural field is noted in detail, and every trait 
that makes of the yellow and brown men an 
undesirable type for these shores is carefully 
and accurately presented to the readers of the 
new monthly. 


UNION MEN 
We Stand Alone 


as the one place where you can order a suit 


with perfect confidence—where you know that 
it will be honestly made by the most skilled 
Union Mechanics in the city of San Francisco, 


The superiority of our methods and our tailoring 
is a RECOGNIZED FACT amongst Union Men. 
We are doing one of the largest tailoring business 
in this city. Any man who once tries us comes back 
Isn’t that POSITIVE PROOF 
of the above statements? 


year after year. 


We employ the largest force of the most skilled 
Union mechanics in the city, who are paid the 
largest Union scale of wages. They work exclusive- 
ly for us in our own sanitary shops under a weekly 
system. 


7th Street at Market 


bis @,; - O'Farrell Street bet. 

N r phe InN Powell and Stockton 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in Americ«. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


HELEN GRANTLEY and her Company in “The Agi- 
tator”’; EDDIE LEONARD and Company, assiste: 
by Mabel Russell; JAMES HARRIGAN; OLLIVOTT! 
TROUBADOURS; AVON COMEDY FOUR; THREE 
SISTERS KLOS; JOHN McCLOSKEY; NEW OR- 
PHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last Week of the 
Great Baseball Comedy Hit, “SWAT MILLIGAN. 

Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays); 
10, 25, 50c. PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570 
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Alderman Bruso of Buffalo, N. Y., proposes an 
ordinance limiting the length of hat pins which 
Buffalo women may wear. He must be contem- 
plating retirement from public life. 

Our old friend, Colonel John P. Irish, deliv- 
ered a lecture at Rio Vista on the evening of 
April 26th. His subject was “Back to the Farm.” 
Now that a kindly officialdom has pried John P. 
from his twelve years’ job as Naval Officer of the 
Port of San Francisco, it may safely be wondered 
whether the title had a personal application. One 
thing is sure, the Colonel would never have ad- 
yocated returning to the farm as long as his 
substantial salary was forthcoming from a pater- 
nal Government. 

It isn’t often that an expert gives his services 
and then refuses to draw his salary on the ground 
that the people for whom he worked are unable 
to pay the amount in justice to their stockholders. 
This is what A. W. Foster did during the week, 
and he deserves to get his name in the “Labor 
Clarion.” Three engineers were appointed to 
examine the Ocean Shore Railway. One of the 
three turned in a bill for $4000, another for $2000, 
but Mr. Foster said that he knew the road was 
bankrupt, the receiver was hard pressed for 
money, and that he wanted to contribute his 
services. It is all very well to say that probably 
the gentleman could well afford to give his talent 
—the fact remains that he did a generous act 
and deserves commendation. Some years ago, 
after the People’s Home Savings Bank failed in 
1893, Sam Shortridge, he of the elongated fore- 
finger, turned in a bill for legal services that 
would have alarmed a bank of millionaires. This 
money virtually came out of the pockets of the 
poor of San Francisco. These two illustrations 
show the difference between men and their con- 
ception of what constitutes the fair thing. 

Dr. A. M. Worthington of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School lectured in Cambridge, Mass., last 
Sunday evening. He said that the popular idea 
that kissing caused the spread of disease germs 
is as foolish as the fogies who spread the belief. 
Ile concluded with advice to young persons to 
follow their own inclinations and forget any- 
thing they might have heard. The learned 
medico’s advice shows that the times change, 
and that doctors still differ, but, after all, per- 
haps he needlessly alarmed himself over the 
abstinence of the habit. 

Trenton, N. J., knows how to treat a railroad 
corporation. A fine of $50 is levied on employees 
who ask a seatless man or woman for his or her 
fare. The result is more cars, better service, and 
a satisfied community. When people contribute 
the fat dividends of these street railroad com- 
panies, they deserve the best of accommodations. 
This they don’t always get. In fact, the general 
habit is to extract as much as possible and give 
little in return. Some day municipal ownership 
will reverse this custom. 

Six States, last winter, adopted laws which help 
to protect child toilers. New Jersey’s new law 
will prevent children under sixteen years of age 
working at night. In Massachusetts children who 
work must be constantly inspected by physi- 
cians. Rhode Island decided that children must 
have a certain amount of education and must pass 
a school examination before they go to work. 
Maryland will take care of its messenger boys. 
No longer will twelve-year old boys run errands 
at night. A night messenger must be sixteen 
years of age, and no minor may be sent to a 
house of ill repute. 

Herman Mergenthaler, son of Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, inventor of the linotype machine, was 
married on April 12th in New York City to Miss 
Marie A. Sweeney. An automobile trip on the 
continent of Europe is to be the honeymoon tour. 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE DANGER OF DELAY. 

He who fails to provide for the future is fool- 
ish. Especially is this the case when a man has 
others depending upon him. Accidents will hap- 
pen. Sickness strikes unexpectedly. The wise in- 
dividual is the man or woman who insures against 
the morrow. When the expenditure is so small 
that it is within the reach of all, there should 
be a unanimous response to a society that makes 
it its business to care for those in need. Not 
only is this advantageous on the part of the 
married, but the single are, at times, unfortunate- 


ly, placed at the mercy of strangers when sick- 


ness or injury comes. 

What better protection could be suggested than 
that offered by the North American Hospital 
Association? For a nominal entrance fee and 
small monthly dues, every provision is made to 
tespond to the call of members. Medical skill, 
private hospitals—all that is necessary to cure 
humanity—is at their disposal. From the time 
the telephone gives information that a member is 
sick or injured, there is no thought on the part 
of the association’s officials but one—to restore 
to health and strength the one fortunate enough 
to belong to the North American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. +m 


———_@_____—__ 


GEMS FROM THE EXCHANGES. 

“Mrs. Egg is mourning the loss of her life 
companion, Mr. Ham, which couple have been 
separated by the up-start proclivity of Mr. Hog. 
As long as the present high prices prevail for 
a small piece of Ham, Mr. Toast will be the 
companion of Mrs. Egg until Ham sees the error 
of his ways.”—Illinois “Tradesman.” 


“New Zealand, England, France and other Eu- 
ropean countries have an old-age pension law. 
It is anarchistic, chimerical, dreaming, rank so- 
cialism and what not to advocate such a thing 
under the ‘Stars and Stripes, which generally 
means stars for the millionaires and stripes for 
the toiler. If to urge the Government to make 
provision for the care of the toiler, be he old or 
young, be socialistic, then we are a socialistic 
dreamer.”—“United Mine Workers’ Journal.” 


“In New York and New Jersey several multi- 
millionaires have established estates that rival 
any of the domains of the British nobility. Like 
their British prototypes they are sweeping away 
homes, villages, towns, that sheep may graze 
where men were reared. ‘Life’ of New York 
suggests that the object of one of these lordly 
Americans is ‘To afford an object lesson of the 
uses of money which helped in their day to raise 
hob in France, and in our day have brought the 
budget crisis in England.’ A change in the tax 
laws of England will break up the large estates. 
Same in New York, same in Oregon.”—Portland 
“Labor Press.” 


ee 


Vallejo progressives want a municipal electric 
light and power plant. The Trades and Labor 
Council went on record that way last Friday 
evening. The trustees will be petitioned to take 
steps to bring about the object desired. Trustee 
C. B. Butler introduced a motion in the Vallejo 
governing body’s meeting. It did not receive a 
second, although three of the trustees were sup- 
ported by union labor. This is just the begin- 
ning of the fight. It will take time and energy, 
but there is no doubt that one of these days the 
citizens of the up-bay town will have their own 
lighting system. 


2 2 
NOTICE TO STEAM SHOVEL MEN. 
Until further notice, the firm of Erickson & 

Petterson is unfair to members of Steam Shovel 

and Dredge Men, No. 29, and trade unionists are 

urged to communicate with J. P. Sherbesman 

253 Third street, San Francisco, before entering 

into negotiations with the firm. 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital 1,200, 
Capital actually paid up in ‘cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Deposits December 31, 1909 
Total Assets $41,261,682.21 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
e Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 

xpress. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
ey evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 

m., for receipt of deposits only. 

“OF FICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; BE. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt a8 payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manag 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, "432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th ‘Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Phones: Franklin216 Franklin217 Home Phone $ 3135 


Fi INE EOUW/PAGES 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 

Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 

R. Hollnagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

And. Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room ‘Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement, near 5th ave. 
Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 “Montgomery. 

Paul Kraus, 1550 Church, cor. Duncan. 
Peter Gumm, 3899 24th, cor Sanchez. 

Home Bakery, 1112 Devisadero. 

Wreden’s Bakery Department, 2258 Filimore. 
Swiss American Bakery, 2757 24th 

Alcazar Bakery, 1821 Fillmore. 

Palm Bakery, 1714 Waller. 

Sunnyside Bakery, 2901 Diamond. 

John Kohs, 25th and Mission. 

B. & D. Restaurant, 178 Third. 

Thistle Bakery, 2767 21st. 
Cc. Jensen, 4106 25th. 

QO. Elliger, 305 Jules ave., 
L. Loeffler, 690 Chenery. 
San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 


Ipgleside. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


SEE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: May, 
Gold on Dark Green. 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
pIED_PRINT TP 
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*Linotype Machines. 

+Monotype Machines, 

{Simplex Machines. 

) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
) Alexander, H. M. Printing Co., 88 First. 

) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

) Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

) Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

) Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

) Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 

) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

) Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

) *Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

) Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

) Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson, 

) Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

) Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

) Britton & Rey, 560 Sacramento. 

) Brown & Power, 327 California. 

) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

) Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

) California Press, 50 Main. 

) *Call, The, Third and Market. 

) Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

) #Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

) *+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

) *Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

) Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

) Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

) *Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

) Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

) Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

) Fletcher, E. J., 325 Bush. 

) Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

) *Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

) Franklin Printing and Engraving Co., 118 
Montgomery Ave. 

) Gabriei-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. f 

) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

) Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

) Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

) Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

) Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

) Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia, 

) Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

) *Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

20) Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 
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;Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 
*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

*Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 

I. Lasky, 1203 Fillmore. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. _ 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 
Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 
Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Matthews, E. L., 568 Castro. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
MeNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 
*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 
Nevin,.C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach 535 Montgomery Ave. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Haves. 
*;+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 
*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 
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tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

*San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

*San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 


*Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1939 Market. 
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San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commercial. 


Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 


LABOR CLARION. 


*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk: 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

*tSunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial, 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Travers, Chas. S. Co., 362 Clay. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 

Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson, 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
a Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
monennte Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of S. F. Labor Council: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Bekin Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 
Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 
McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 
Moraghan Oyster Company. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Rapid Auto Express Co., 33-37 Twenty-fourth. 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Standard Box Factory. 
Sutro Baths. 
United Cigar Stores. 

——_—_—_ &_____. 

WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 
Central Labor Council of Alameda County list: 
American Fuel Co. 

Arcade Hotel, San Pablo avenue, cor. 20th. 
Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th. 
Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 
Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 
Montgomery-Osborne Hardware Co., 375 12th. 
Oakland Cream Depot, 1665-67 Willow. 
Phillips & Leisz, produce dealers, 339 12th. 
Piedmont Press, 1166 Webster. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 
Schlueter’s Bazaar, 1158-60 Washington. 
Texas Bakery, 2010 Ashby avenue, Berkeley. 


Friday, May 6, 1910, 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
Chairmen of chapels are again urgently re. 
quested to make returns-for the current month’, 
collections at the earliest possible date. Secre. 
tary-treasurer Michelson has to prepare his |. 
T. U. reports and arrange the roll of membership 
for election day. This entails more than the usua{ 
amount of work, and there are not many day, 

in which to do it. 

The voucher for the I. T. U. pension checks 
will leave tomorrow, Saturday, May 7th. Th 
returns are expected on May 18th. 

Carleton H. Johnson was in town a few day. 
ago. He is arranging the data for the “Blitc 
Book” and other publications issued by the Sec. 
retary of State’s office, and may return to No, 21's 
jurisdiction early next year. 

The New York “Tribune,” which has always 
been extremely English in its style and make-up, 
has purchased a new dress of type, and is now 
quite modern and American in appearance. 

The Sunset National Oil Company of Los Ay 
geles is composed entirely of members of or- 
ganized labor in the southern part of California. 
The officers are: Arthur A. Hay, president; |. 
W. Butler, vice-president; G. A. Griffin, secretary: 
W. A. Engle, treasurer; Stanley B. Wilson, dij 
rector. 

At the regular meeting of Stockton Typo- 
graphical Union No. 56, the following named 
members were elected: J. Cal McCowan icy 
president; W. C. Mayne, vice-president; H. S 
Hornage, secretary-treasurer; H. J. Von Detten, 
sergeant-at-arms: G. O. Remington, H. N. Doty, 
J. F. Johnson, executive committee; D. J. Mat- 
thews, F. M. Gum, J. E. Barnes, auditing commit- 
tee; W. H. Stanley, H. N. Doty, L. N. Ciera, dele- 
gates to Allied Printing Trades Council; H. \ 
Doty, H. M. Hardin, delegates to Central Labor 
Council. 

Fresno Typographical Union, No. 144, has 
elected these officers: Geo. Giffin, president; G. 
C. Oblinger, vice-president; W. P. Faddis, secre- 
tary-treasurer; E. H. Tanner, J. W. Brown, II 
S. Whitlock, executive committee; Thos. Cal- 
laghan, sergeant-at-arms; Ray W. Baker, Geo 
Lee, G. C. Oblinger, delegates to Federated 
Trades; R. M. Lord, H. S. Whitlock, L. M. Jack- 
son, delegates to Allied Printing Trades Council 


At a regular meeting of Los Angeles Typo- 
graphical Union held Sunday, April 24th, the fol- 
lowing officers were nominated: R. L. Criswell, 
W. L. Hall, president; E. J. Hickman, vice-presi 
dent; G. W. Bowman, S. J. Pressler, secretary- 
treasurer; Ben C. Robinson, J. H. Godfrey, W. C 
Thomas, board of directors; E. R. Livingston, 
W. B. Sheckles, S. B. Woodrow, application com 
mittee; T. C. Carr, C. Stamps, L. B. Littlefield, 
C. E. Sheckels, I. T. U. auditing committee; C. C 
Travers, W. J. Carson, I. T. U. delegate; F. \V. 
Morris, J. M. Dormer, I. T. U. alternate; W. I 
McLernon, S. W. Green, Geo. Dittmar, delegates 
to the Allied Printing Trades Council; C. | 
Sheckels, Howard Keener, M. L. Farland, Wim 
Cruikshank, delegates to Central Labor Counci! 


There are no non-union papers published 11 
Oregon. In Eugene, the “Register” had some 
trouble, which was adjusted through the effort- 
of Will Daly, president of the State Federation 
of Labor, aided by some progressive citizens ani 
local union men. The “Register” is at peace 
with the typos, and signed up for three years 1) 
arbitrate any difficulties that may hereafter arise 

The A. J. Johnston Printing Company has in 
corporated in Sacramento. L. S. Calkins is presi 
dent and general manager, and D. Johnsto 
secretary and assistant manager. Mrs. A. | 
Johnston, widow of the former state printer, ™ 
tains an interest in the new corporation, and w'!! 
be a member of the board of directors, along wit) 
Mr. Calkins, Phil S. Driver, W. A. Washburn 
and Ed. P. Byrne. A large equipment is planne: 


Friday, May 6, 1910. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter, phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 772—Meet Building 

Trades Temple.. 
baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
takers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 

days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 

and Montgomery. 
vakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 177 

Capp. 

Barer No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 
hakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Rarbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Parber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Hhartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

hay and River Steamboatmen—Hdadars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

indery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Bhiacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Riacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat, Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

316 14th. 
boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Roiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 

Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 
Bookbinders, No, 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 

Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 

Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 

Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Iist and 3d Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 

Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 130 Fulton. 
Carpenters, No, 483—Meet Mondays, 130 Fulton. 
Carpenters, No. 1082—-Meet Fridays, 130 Fulton. 
Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, 

Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cemetery. Employees—ist and 38d Wednesdays, 

Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Composition Roofers, No, 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 

days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 

Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 

343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hleetrical Phy ake 6—Meet 

Building rades emple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 


Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 
Mlectrical Workers, No. 6338—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. ut 
levator Constructors, No. 8§—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. = 
l‘urniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 1st and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gags Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

‘lass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite bg ay aia — pe = and 4th 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van-Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

'lackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

'Tatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

foisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
‘Torseshoers—2d and 4th Building 
Trades Temple. * 
/Tousesmiths aos nee Sore a0. 78—Meet Wed- 

nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Waser Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 


Wednesdays, 


Thursdays, 


Thursdays, 


Building» 


LABOR CLARION. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

yee a Oe ey me and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays, 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. ; 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. - 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 4283—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—M. Boehm, 703 Gough. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d_and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—lst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia, 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workera 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebald, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 Pp. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. ' 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet 807 Folsom. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.. 68 Haight. 
Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 
Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 


vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet Ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 4 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 8d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. 
Try one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 
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For Women in Union and Home 


“It is by the promulgation of sound morals 
in the community, and more essentially by the 
training and instruction of the young, that wo- 
man performs her part toward the preservation 
of a free government. It is generally admitted 
that public liberty and the perpetuity of a free 
constitution rest on the virtue and intelligence 
of the community which enjoys it. How is that 
virtue to be inspired, and how is that intelligence 
to be communicated? Bonaparte once asked 
Mme. de Stael in what manner he could best pro- 
mote the happiness of France. Her reply is full 
of political wisdom. She said, ‘Instruct the 
mothers of the French people.’ Mothers are, 
indeed, the affectionate and effective teachers of 
the human race. The mother begins her process 
of training with the infant in her arms It is 
she who directs, so to speak, its first mental’ and 
spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the 
impressible years of childhood and youth, and 
hopes to deliver it to the stern conflicts and 
tumultuous scenes of life, armed by those good 
principles which her child has received f-om 
maternal care and love.’—Daniel Webster. 


Philadelphia is the first city of the United 
States to have a woman’s automobile club. The 
“active” members own and run their own “motor 
cars,” and the clubhouse is of historic fame, 
having been the home of Benedict Arnold. The 
place has been restored from the state of decay 
into which it had fallen during many years of 
neglect, but the original decorations have been 
retained and quaint old furniture has been se- 
cured, so that an old-fashioned atmosphere lurks 
about the whole. 


“The Korean women are the best swimmers 
in the world,” said a lifeguard. “The Korean 
pearl diving is in their hands. They swim—they 
don’t boat—they swim out to the pearl fisheries 
of Quelpart lugging baskets with them. After 
this swim of half an hour they dive down fifty 
feet and fetch up queer one-shelled pearl oysters 
as big as babies. They dive till their baskets 
are full—the baskets are corked to keep them 
afloat—and after three or four hours’ work they 
swim back home with their catch. The big one- 
shelled oysters are valuable as pearl mines and 
as food, too. A half dozen Koreans will sit down 
to an oyster as gayly as you or I sit down to a 
boiled lobster. Sometimes when the great shell- 
fish is eaten raw it quivers and moans slightly 
as the knife is plunged into it.” 


The first woman counsel in Switzerland, Frau- 
lein Brustlein, has just gained a victory in Gen- 
eva, defending a poor signal woman for a slight 
neglect of duty that, unfortunately, had serious 
consequences. Fraulein Brustlein pointed out 
that her client was so wretchedly paid by the 
wealthy Federal Railway Company, $10 a month 
for twelve hours’ work a day—that she was 
forced to seek outside work to support her four 
children. The jury acquitted the poor gate- 
keeper, who, in thanks, covered the hands of her 
counsel with kisses. 


“Lack of money,” writes Dr. Favill of Chicago, 
with reference to the present almost criminal 
crowding of children in the public schools, “is 
not really lack of money.” This sounds like an 
irreconcilable paradox. But it is absolutely true. 
Not lack of: money, but, Dr. Favill continues, 
“lack of willingness to divert money sufficiently 
into its proper channel,” is what makes over- 
crowding, bad air, poor light, imperfect seats and 
too few teachers too poorly paid in our schools. 


Disabled teachers in Munich receive pensions 
of 75 per cent of their salaries, and a school 
master’s wife who loses her husband gets three- 
fifths of his salary, with an allowance for every 


child under twenty: 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
Street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, May 4th, Presi- 
dent C. H. Cassasa presiding. Reinstated to 
membership in good standing—M. Ciociola, W. 
W. Rhienhardt, T. L. Case. Transfers deposited 
—Eugene H. Ghen, Local No. 12; V. DeVivo, 
Local No. 264. Resigned to enter the United 
States Army—Carl Koenig. 

Permission granted Mr. Worbes, conductor St. 
Boniface’s School Band, for concert to be given 
at the school; also permission to William McBain 
to conduct amateur band in Berkeley on May 
18th. 

Permission granted members to volunteer ser- 
vices for benefit of Mr. Lombedero and family at 
the Auditorium Annex on May 4th. 

A price of $25 per week, leader $7 per week ex- 
tra, three and half hours playing, was made for 
band, undefined work, at the Chutes, substitute 
$4 per session. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held Thursday, May 12, 1910, in Orpheus Hall, 
68 Haight street. 

The tenants of the halls at 68 Haight street 
will all be moved by the 15th of the month, at 
which time the work of remodeling will com- 
mence. Plans are now being drawn. Any sug- 
gestions will be appreciated by Mr. Cassasa, 
who is chairman of the alteration committee. 

The next funeral band will be published in next 
week’s “Labor Clarion.” Any names that appear 
who cannot attend will please notify the secre- 
tary at once. 

a > 

“No one was ever yet made utterly miserable 
excepting by himself. We are, if not the masters, 
at any rate, almost the creators of ourselves.”— 
Epictetus. 


Abraham Lincoln said: “Life is not so short 
but there is always time for courtesy.” 


LABOR CLARION. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS. 

The press reports of the meeting of tuber- 
culosis experts in Washington, D. C., this week, 
furnish some interesting reading. Dr. S. Adol- 
phus Knopf of New York attacked the Nebraska 
law which requires indigent consumptives to sub- 
mit to the serum treatment, and also the action 
of the Oklahoma State Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, which forbids any physician to practice in 
the State if he is suffering or has suffered from 
tuberculosis. Only 1% per cent of all tuber- 
culosis in New York City comes from infected 
milk, butter or meat from bovine sources, ac- 
cording to the statement made by Dr. William 
H. Park. Moreover, he said, this small percent- 
age is found mainly in children: In other words, 
pulmonary tuberculosis among adults is con- 
tracted solely from human beings, and is not the 
result of impure milk or foods. Dr. Park sup- 
ported throughout his paper the contention ad- 
vanced by Dr. Robert Koch of Berlin, the dis- 
coverer of the tuberculosis germ, when he stood 
practically alone in declaring that cattle did not 
transmit pulmonary tuberculosis to human _ be- 
ings. The significance of these conclusions, it 
was pointed out, will be to direct all the energy 
of the campaign against tuberculosis to combat- 
ing the spread of this disease among human 
beings, by preventing spitting, bad housing, over- 
work and other conditions bad for the health. 
Legislative provision for a special tax on pay- 
rolls to provide for insurance against tuberculosis 
was one of the suggestions made by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel. 

——> 

“Why should the people of the country be 
taxed to pay for baths for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? The United States Sen- 
ate has professional bath attendants hired to a 
total cost of $4000 a year. The baths cost much 
more. With $7500 a year salary and their fees, 
investments and other sources of revenue, they 
should be able to pay for their own baths.”— 
Portland “Labor Press.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


B. KATSCHINSKHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 
SOLE AGENTS 


NOTE—To accommodate those who are unable to pur- 
chase during the day, OUR STORE WILL BE OPEN 
SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10. 
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FOR THE 


“Keystone Shoe” 


The Best Union-Stamped Shoe for Men 
50 100 Styles to Choose from * ** 250) 


=~ Wear — ALL SHAPES — ALL LEATHERS 


00 ‘The Keystone” °,02 57°" 00 


=== Satisfaction. Once Tried — Always Worn 


Friday, May 6, 1919, 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARKET 109 
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TRUTH ABOUT BETHLEHEM TROUBLE. 
By Jacob Tazelaar, Organizer of A. F. of L. 
No doubt the readers of your paper have read 

in the Associated Press statements emanating 

from some source or other, that the strike in the 

Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., has 

been settled. 2 
Ever since the beginning of this strike, ten 

weeks ago, the Associated Press has been at the 
disposal of Mr. Schwab and his agents, and 
through it has sent out a great many misleading 
statements for the purpose of enticing working 
men to come to South Bethlehem to work under 
deplorable conditions. 

Out of 8300 men who were employed in this 
plant, at least 3000 have left the Borough of 
South Bethlehem and have found employment 
elsewhere. There is still a large number of men 
on strike who are in no position to leave the 
borough, though they have received but very little 
financial assistance the ten weeks that they have 
been out on strike. 

The whole strength of organized labor will lx 
required to secure from Congressmen and United 
States Senators an answer to questions put to 
them by the executive committee of the striking 
employees, not to give any further Government 
contracts to the Bethlehem Steel Company, un- 
til such time as they adjust their grievances with 
the striking employees. 

It will require the strength of all building 
trades to bring this company to terms. One of 
their specialties being the manufacture of vaults, 
safes, structural iron and gas engines. Nearly 
all of this product must pass through the hands 
of union men, particularly in our larger cities 
where fire-proof buildings are being erected. 


The building trades involved in this struggle 
here are the structural iron workers, carpenters, 
painters and electrical workers, numbering 100 
men. The company is now about one year be 
hind in its work, particularly upon Government 
work, and has failed to secure competent help 
due to the low wages, long hours and Sunday 
labor. Failing in their attempts to induce work 
ing men from other points to this city, they are 
now resorting to other tactics in trying to fill 
their shops with child labor, and almost every 
day advertisements can be found in daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

Aside from this, the company has a small arm) 
of agents on the road enticing young men awas 
from their homes, making all kinds of promises 
It must be remembered that for a number 0! 
years there has been a close alliance betwee! 
this company and the Government. 

Every trades unionist is urged to write to tlic 
Congressmen of his district and the United States 
Senators of his State, asking that they use their 
influence with the War Department not to give 
any further contracts to the Bethlehem Stee! 


Co. until they adjust the trouble with their men 


